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MOSQUE    AT    XAOGAON,    RAJSIIAIII. 


THE    STORY    OF   THE 
FOREIGN     MISSIONS 


OF    THE 


Presbyterian  Church  of  England. 


PREFACE. 


The  year  1912  was  a  great  year  in  China  and  India  :  a  great 
year  in  India,  because  of  the  King's  visit ;  a  great  year  in  China, 
because  of  the  wonderful  Revokition  ;  a  milestone  year  to  us  also, 
because  of  the  celebration  of  the  jubilee  of  the  Presbytery  of  Amoy, 
and  the  happy  union  of  the  two  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Formosa. 
This  has  therefore  seemed  an  appropriate  time  for  the  issue  of  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  our  missions  for  wide  distribution. 
Missioiis  in  India  are  certain  to  profit  by  the  allaying  of  unrest 
which  has  followed  the  King's  Durbar  announcements.  The  new 
rulers  in  China  are  pledged  to  the  removal  of  every  religious  dis- 
ability. Most  of  the  active  spirits  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Chinese  Republic  have,  indeed,  been  pupils  in  Mission  Schools  ; 
not  a  few  of  them  are  avowed  Christians.  A  new  day  is  dawning 
for  the  Christian  Mission  in  the  far  East— day  of  unexampled 
opportunity,  day  of  tremendous  peril  ;  day,  therefore,  of  most 
urgent  summons  to  the  Christian  Church  to  conduct  its  Mission 
enterprise  on  a  new  scale  of  heroic  self-sacrifice.  Our  own  Church 
has  earned  the  distinction  of  a  Mission  Church.  It  must  not  fall 
from  this  grace  in  a  marvellous,  appealing  time. 


W.  D. 


February,  1913. 


The  Mission  Staff:  31  Ministerial  Missionaries,  20  Medical 
Missionaries  (including  4  Lady  Doctors),  6  Lay  Missionary 
Teachers,  34  wives  of  Missionaries,  2  Certificated  Nurses,  29 
W.M.A.  Ladies  (not  including  the  Lady  Doctors),  resident  at 
15  centres. 


The    Opened    Door  : 

The    Story    of    Our    Foreign    Missions. 


The  S3'nod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England  was  formed 
in  1836,  and  in  the  years  1836-42  it  drew  to  itself  all  the  English 
Presbyterian  Churches  previously  associated  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  The  Church  thus  reconstituted  was  greatly  enlarged 
in  1876  by  union  with  the  congregations  in  England  belonging  to 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland.  From  the  first  the 
English  Presbyterian  Church  was  moved  by  the  Foreign  Mission 
faith,  which  for  some  years  found  expression  in  help  (about  ;^i,ooo 
annually)  to  the  missions  of  the  Scottish  Churches.  But  in  1844 
it  resolved  to  have  a  Mission  of  its  own,  and  in  1847  it  sent  out 
its  first  missionary,  William  Chalmers  Burns. 

In  1842  five  Chinese  ports  (one  of  them  Amoy)  had  been 
opened  to  Western  commerce  and  residence.  And  the  opening 
of  the  gates  of  the  great  Eastern  Empire  caught  the  hearts  of 
Christians  of  the  West.  In  at  the  doors,  unwillingly  ajar.  Missions 
at  once  pressed.  Amoy  was  occupied  in  1842  by  the  American 
Reformed  Church,  Presbyterian,  like  our  own  Church.  The 
London  Missionary  Society  established  itself  in  the  same  city  in 
1844,  and  our  first  missionary  was  also  sent  to  the  same  Chinese 
district. 

WILLIAM    CHALMERS    BURNS. 

Mr.  Burns  had  been  a  missioner  of  great  spiritual  power  at 
home  and  in  America,  and  his  missionary  life  (1847-1868)  was  all 
along,  with  the  willing  consent  of  the  Home  Church,  that  of  an 
itinerant  evangelist.  He  preached  in  Chinese  in  the  mainland 
districts  opposite  Hong  Kong  two  or  three  months  after  he  reached 
China.  From  that  time  on  to  1863  his  field  was  the  coast  and 
the  inland  districts,  from  Canton  north  to  Amoy.  In  1854  the 
first-fruits  of  his  Chinese  ministry  were  gathered  at  Pechuia,  near 
Amoy;  and  there,  more  than  twenty  years  later  (1877),  the  first. 
Chinese  minister  of  the  Mission,  Mr.  Tan  Soan-leng,  an  eloquent 
and  devoted  preacher,  was  ordained.  In  1855  Mr.  Burns  worked 
along  with  Mr.  Hudson  Taylor,  the  founder  of  the  China  Inland 
Mission,  for  several  months  round  about  Shanghai  and  in  the  Swatoyv 
district.     In  1856  he  was  arrested  in  Chaochowfu,  travelling  in  the 


interior  being  still  forbidden  to  foreigners.  He  was  sent  down  to 
Canton,  and  the  Viceroy,  when  handing  him  over  to  the  British 
Consul  there,  asked  :  "  Is  he  really  an  Englishman  ?  "  (he  was 
dressed  in  Chinese  costume)  "  or  may  he  not  be  falsely  assuming 
that  character  to  further  some  mischievous  end  ?  " 

From  1863  to  1867  Mr.  Burns  was  in  Peking,  the  first  missionary 
to  preach  in  its  streets.  In  Peking  he  issued  a  version  of  the 
Psalms  in  Mandarin  as,  previously,  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  in  the 
Swatow  dialect,  both  books  having  a  wide  circulation.  The  great 
Province  of  Manchuria  had  up  till  then  had  no  resident  missionary. 
In  its  chief  town,  Newchwang,  Mr.  Burns  spent  the  last  six  or 
seven  months  of  his  life,  and  there,  stricken  down  by  fever  and 


REV.    WII.I,IAM    C.    BURNS. 

dysentery,  he  died  in  1868.  The  converts  of  his  Chinese  ministry 
were  few  ;  but  his  flaming  zeal,  his  indifference  to  danger  and 
hardship,  his  impassioned  entreaties  to  men  to  accept  the  Christian 
message,  are  still  an  inspiration  to  his  successors.  "  His  story  must 
have  been  true,"  said  a  Chinese  in  Newchwang  when  he  died  ; 
"  he  got  nothing  for  coming  here,  nothing  but  a  grave." 

THE    MEDICAL    MISSION. 

Our  second  missionary,  a  mission  doctor,  was  invalided  home 
in  1854,  after  four  years'  service.  But  the  medical  work,  which 
had  so  quickly  become  an  arm  of  the  Mission,  has  ever  since  been 


one  of  its  most  effective  agencies.  Chinchew  was  bitterly  averse 
to  Christian  preaching.  Dr.  David  Grant  stormed  the  city  by  his 
ministry  of  heaHng  during  a  cholera  epidemic.  The  Chaochowfu 
chief  magistrate  had  been  long  a  sufferer  from  dysentery  and  at 
the  hands  of  Chinese  doctors.  He  was  persuaded  to  send  for 
Dr.  Gauld,  then  in  Swatow.  Dr.  Gauld  went  up  to  the  city  in 
the  Taotai's  boat,  and  was  received  in  state.  His  treatment  was 
successful,  and  the  intervention  of  the  grateful  Taotai  secured  a 
site  for  the  Swatow  hospital.  The  early  Changpu  missionaries 
were  beset  b}^  a  mob  shouting,  "  Kill  the  barbarians,"  and  pelting 
their  rented  house  with  stones  and  tiles.  Dr.  Howie  changed 
enmity  into  wonder  and  reverence  by  cures  and  kindness  before 
undreamt  of  in  China  ;  and  when  he  died  the  Mandarins  of  the 
town  came  to  worship  his  spirit  beside  his  coffin.     Capturing  a 


swatow  hospitals, 
men's  ox  the  left,  women's  on  the  right. 


hostile  stronghold  with  the  lancet  was,  indeed,  a  constant  feature 
in  the  earlier  history  of  the  Mission,  as  of  all  missions  in  the  non- 
Christian  world.  And  even  to-da}^  the  village  to  which  a  man 
or  woman  belongs  who  was  once  a  hospital  patient  will  listen  to 
the  preaching  missionary  when  he  appears.  "  I  have  been  three 
weeks  in  Heaven,"  said  a  woman  just  out  from  a  mission  hospital 
— "  three  weeks  in  Heaven,  nursed  by  angels."  Her  neighbours 
and  friends  would  ever  after  give  the  Christian  messenger  a  friendly 
welcome. 

But,  besides,  the  medical  mission  is  a  direct  evangelistic  force 
of  the  greatest  service.  Most  of  the  crowd  of  patients  dealt  with 
each  \'ear  in  our  hospitals  are  non-Christians.  Many  of  them 
come  to  the  mission  doctor  with  much  fear.  Bewitchment  in  the 
hospitals,    ej'es  and  hearts  and   liver  torn  out   to  be   made  into 


medicines — it  is  still  the  coinmoii  belief  in  remote  places.  All  these 
sick  folk  hear  the  Christian  message.  Those  who  have  been  in- 
patients learn  to  read  a  Gospel  for  themselves,  or  at  least  to  repeat 
and  sing  some  hymns — the  good  seed  sown  in  minds  and  hearts  in 
responsive  hours.  And  of  almost  every  group  of  catechumens 
baptised  several — sometimes  all — have  had  their  first  lessons  and 
impressions  either  when  themselves  under  the  mission  doctor's  care, 
or  from  a  patient  who  told  how  he  fared  in  the  doctor's  hands  and 
what  he  heard  of  Christian  truth.  And  so  our  Church  has  given 
the  Medical  Mission  a  large  place  in  the  development  of  its  work 
in  the  Far  East.  We  have  to-day  fifteen  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
(two  of  them  women's  hospitals  with  lady  doctors),  treating  3'ear 
by  year  13,000  in-patients  (the  most  fruitful  evangelistic  oppor- 
tunity), and  more  than  50,000  out-patients,  to  all  of  whom  the 
Gospel  offer  is  lovingly  made.  A  sixteenth  hospital  is  about  to  be 
built  in  a  new  Chinese  centre,  the  Hakka  town  of  vShonghong.  (A 
mission  "  centre "  or  "  sub-centre  "  is  a  station  with  resident 
missionaries.) 

THE  THEOLOGICAL  COLLEGES. 

The  first  centre  of  the  mission  was  Amo3s  a  large  town  (150,000 
inhabitants)  on  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dragon  River,  in  the 
south-eastern  province  of  Fukien.  The  hinterland  of  the  city  is 
18,000  square  miles  in  extent,  with  a  population  of  four  or  five 
millions.  It  has  been  amicabty  divided  between  its  three  Protest- 
ant Missions,  which  have  much  close  co-operation.  Our  second 
ministerial  missionary,  the  Rev.  James  Johnston,  long  after  the 
Jubilee  historian  of  the  Mission,  went  out  in  1853.  The  climate 
drove  him  home  in  two  or  three  years,  but  he  was  long  enough  on 
the  Field  to  establish  a  Theological  College  in  which  Chinese 
preachers  might  be  trained. 

Presbyterians  have  always  aimed  at  a  Christian  ministr}', 
both  devout  and  cultured,  and  this  ideal  was  carried  out  to  China. 
The  foreign  missionaries  could  plant  the  standard  of  the  Cross  in 
a  village  or  a  city,  win  a  few  converts,  organise  a  congregation  ; 
but  to  lead  into  the  Christian  faith  the  whole  village,  the  cit}', 
the  district,  must  be  the  task  of  the  Chinese  Church.  Chinese 
preachers,  if  they  have  a  grip  of  the  Christian  teaching,  will  impress 
their  countrymen  more  effectively  than  foreigners,  and  for  this  work 
they  must  be  not  only  earnest  Christians  but  educated  men.  Mr. 
Johnston's  classes  were  small,  the  college  a  room  in  his  own  house, 
the  training  rudimentary,  since  the  students  were  raw  country 
lads.  But  though  begun  in  humble  fashion  the  first  of  our 
Theological  Schools  was  prophetic.  At  each  chief  centre  there  has 
been  set  down  a  college  with  its  own  buildings,  its  missionary 
Principal  assi'^ted  1ty  his  colleagues,  and  its  Chinese  staff.  From 
the  four  colleges  hundreds  of  preachers  have  gone  out  with  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  Bible  in  their  own  vernacular,  some 
acquaintance  with  the  history  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Church, 


and  some  knowledge  of  the  world  (k)d  has  made.  (A  Chinese  map 
of  the  world  used  to  be  a  circle,  inside  of  which  was  China — "  the 
Middle  Kingdom  " — with  little  patches  outside  for  other  lands. 
The  Western  knowledge  acquired  by  the  preacher  means  a  revolu- 
tion in  his  thoughts.)  In  this  new  time  of  educational  advance  in 
the  Far  East,  the  Mission  is  raising  the  educational  tests  for  entrance 
to  the  colleges  and  stiffening  the  curriculum,  so  that  the  preachers 
may  meet  on  equal  terms  the  educated  men  of  their  districts.  It 
has  therefore  become  necessary  to  separate  men  of  scanty  early 
education  from  the  men  who  have  gone  through  the  high  school 
course.  Bible  Schools  are  being  opened  for  them,  in  which  the 
vernacular  Bible  is  to  be  the  main  study,  along  with  practice  in 
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open-air  preaching.  From  these  Schools  evangelists  will  go  out 
to  useful  service,  though  not  qualified  to  become  ordained  minis- 
ters. (Of  Chinese  ordained  ministers,  entirely  supported  by  their 
congregations,  we  have  about  50). 


SWATOW. 


Mr.  Burns  and  Mr.  Hudson  Taylor  lived  together  in  Swatow 
for  some  months,  "  in  the  small  upper  flat  of  a  house,  occupied  below 
as  a  shop."  In  1856  the  Rev.  George  Smith  settled  in  Swatow, 
then  little  more  than  a  fishing  village,  now  a  town  of  25,000  inhabi- 
tants, on  an  island  at  the  entrance  to  a  magnificent  harbour.     From 


Swatow  there  is  inland  navigation  for  native  boats  up  one  river  to 
Chaochowfu  and  away  north  into  the  North  Hakka  district ;  up 
another  river  to  Kieh-yang,  and  then  west  to  Wukingfu,  and 
south-west  by  branches  of  the  same  river  into  other  parts  of  the 
South  Hakka  district.  The  only  railway  in  the  Chinese  districts  we 
occupy  connects  Swatow  with  Chaochowfu.      A  railway  is   now 
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being  luiilt  from  Amoy  inland  to  Changchew.  Steam  launches  ply 
between  Swatow  and  Kieh-yang,  and  from  Chaochowfu  up  to 
Samho-pa  in  the  Hakka  region,  in  the  last  case  accomplishing  in 
one  day  what  has  hitherto  taken  from  five  to  ten  days.  The 
roads  in  South-East  China  are  mostly  ill-kept  footpaths  between 
fields. 

In  1857  the  first  convert  of  the  Swatow  Mission  was  baptised. 
Tan  Khai-lin,  the  son  of  a  minor  military  official.  In  1882  Tan 
Khai-lin  became  the  pastor  of  the  lam-tsau  congregation,  the 
first  ordained  Chinese  minister  in  the  Swatow  district.  The  piety 
of  the  converts  was  kindly  from  the  beginning.  At  Chhintshung, 
one  of  the  early  stations  inland  from  vSwatow,  the  Christian  women 
were  much  persecuted.  To  cheer  their  suffering  sisters,  seven 
lam-tsau  Christian  women  walked  one  Sunday  on  their  poor  bound 
feet  to  Chhintshung  (three  or  four  miles)  to  attend  the  service, 
braving  the  mockery  of  their  own  neighbours  and  of  the  people  of 
Chhintshung.  Sympathy  and  courage  are  quickly  born  out  .of 
faith  in  Christ. 


EXTENSION  INLAND. 

From  Amoy  and  Swatow  the  mission  has  extended  far  into 
the  interior.  Each  has  sub-centres,  and  groups  of  stations  cared 
for  by  pastors  or  preachers.  The  Amoy  sub-centres  are  Yung- 
chun  (10,000  inhabitants)  in  the  north  of  the  Amoy  field,  a  sub- 
centre  since  1893  ;  Chinchew  (300,000  inhabitants),  a  city  of  hterary 
fame  (1881),  and  Changpu  (20,000  inhabitants)  in  the  south  of  the 
Amoy  field  (i88g).  The  Swatow  sub-centres  are  Chaochowfu  and 
Swabue.  Chaochowfu  (250,000  inhabitants)  is  the  second  city  in 
Kwangtung  province,  the  seat  of  aTaotai,  whose  jurisdiction  embraces 
the  whole  Swatow  region  and  Hakkaland,  away  to  the  west  and  north- 
west. Early  missionary  visits  were  greeted  by  stones  and  curses. 
Dr.  Gauld's  cure  of  the  Taotai  opened  the  gates,  and  since  1888 
missionaries  have  lived  in  the  city  without  disturbance.  Swabue, 
on  the  coast,  halfway  between  .Swatow  and  Hong  Kong  (10,000 
inhabitants),  behind  which  is  a  populous  district,  the  special  mission 
of  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  home  Church,  has  had  resident 
missionaries  since  1898.  It  is  a  hard  field,  sorely  disturbed  liy  clan 
feuds,  the  people  fiercely  superstitious.  At  one  of  the  inland 
stations  (Bueleng)  the  villagers  have  vehemently  opposed  the  holding 
of  services  in  a  house  bought  by  the  Mission.  The  singing  of  hymns 
would  disturb  the  village  dragon.  Chinese  singing  does  leave  some- 
thing to  be  desired,  and  Mr.  Sutherland,  of  Swabue,  admits  that  if 
the  dragon  is  musical,  he  may  have  provocation.  At  any  rate, 
the  singing  terrifies  the  villagers  ;   the  dragon  will  be  full  of  wrath  ; 
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"  yet  "  (the  missionary  adds)  "  idolatry  is  being  undermined.'* 
The  beginning  of  work  in  each  of  these  Anioy  and  Swatow  sub- 
centres  was  effected  only  in  the  face  of  much  opposition,  and  in 
most  cases  it  was  the  hospital  which  caused  opposition  to  cease. 


CHINCHEW. 

The  Chinchew  story  may  be  given  as  in  its  chief  incidents 
t^'pical  of  the  rest.  Its  first  chapter  goes  far  back  to  the  days  of 
a  greatly  loved  missionary,  Dr.  Carstairs  Douglas  (1855-1877)  ; 
the  occasion,  a  visit  to  Anhai,  a  station  with  a  living  church, 
between   Amoy    and    Chinchew'.     Dr.    Douglas    and   some   Anhai 
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Christians  climbed  a  hill  between  Anhai  and  Chinchew,  from  which 
the  two  famous  pagodas  of  Chinchew  were  in  full  view.  There  thej' 
knelt  and  prayed  that  the  great  city  might  receive  the  Gospel.  A 
little  later  (in  i860)  the  Anhai  church  opened  a  preaching  hall  in 
Chinchew.  The  worshippers  were  mobbed  and  their  hall  destroj'ed, 
but  the  Christians  would  not  retreat.  Dr.  Grant's  great  ministrj^ 
of  healing  began  in  1881.  When,  in  1900,  the  Boxer  massacres  of 
missionaries  and  native  Christians  were  proceeding  in  the  northern 
and  central  districts  of  China,  and  British  and  American  Consuls 
were  bidding  all  missionaries  in  China  to  leave  their  stations  and 
take  refuge  in  Treaty  Ports,  the  Chinchew  Military  Mandarin  told 
our  missionaries,  "  You  need  not  leave  the  city.  The  Church  of 
the  Jesus  doctrine  is  pure  and  good.     I  will  protect  you  and  your 


converts."  To-day  Chinchew  has  a  large  general  hospital,  a 
women's  hospital,  two  churches  with  several  hundred  members, 
and  flourishing  mission  schools.  And  all  the  work  is  carried  on 
with  the  goodwill  of  the  common  people,  the  literati  and  the  officials. 

HAKKALAND. 

Fifty  miles  west  from  vSwatow  we  reach  the  district  of  the 
Hakkas  ("  vStrangers  "),  immigrants  centuries  ago  from  the  north 
of  China — hardy  and  enterprising,  their  dialect  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  Mandarin  of  the  northern  provinces.  Hakkas  have 
always  set  a  high  value  on  education,  and  Hakka  students  did 
well    at    the    old    Civil    v'^ervice    examinations,    the    avenues    to 
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official  positions.  Two  or  three  years  ago  there  were  at  least  a 
hundred  Samho  men  who  had  gained  degrees,  some  of  them  high 
degrees.  Their  streets  and  villages  are  cleaner  than  those  of  the 
Hoklo  (Swatow)  Chinese.  Their  women  do  not  bind  their  feet — • 
not  so  much,  perhaps,  a  proof  of  more  good  sense  than  other  Chinese, 
as  because  the}-  do  most  of  the  work  in  the  fields,  while  the  men 
pole  their  boats  down  the  rivers,  carrying  to  Chaochowfu  and  other 
lowland  towns  Hakka  produce,  agricultural  and  manufactured 
(pottery,  paper  and  many  other  things  made  from  bamboo,  grass- 
cloths,  tea,  tobacco).  Tobacco  they  export  to  the  Malay  States. 
There  is  much  trade  between  Hakkaland  and  Swatow,  and  the 
extension  of  the  mission  from  Swatow  into  the  Hakka  valleys  was 
inevitable. 


A  station  was  opened  in  Hopho,  a  Hakka  town  of  5,000  in- 
habitants, in  1871.  In  1877  a  missionary  was  appointed  for  the 
Hakka  country,  and  in  1881  Wukingfu  became  the  Hakka  centre, 
a  cluster  of  villages  not  far  from  the  Hoklo  border.  West  from  the 
territory  occupied  by  our  Hakka  Mission,  separated  from  it  by  a 
range  of  hills,  is  another  Hakka  valley,  which  the  Basel  Mission, 
coming  up  from  Canton,  is  evangelising.  But  to  the  south  of  Wu- 
kingfu, and  as  far  as  200  miles  to  the  north,  our  own  mission  and 
the  American  Baptists  occupy  side  by  side  a  large  Hakka  field, 
with  a  total  population  approaching  two  millions.  The  district  is 
much  too  large  to  be  efficiently  worked  from  Wukingfu,  and  first 
vSamho-pa  and  then  Shonghong,  still  further  north,  have  become 
sub-centres.  To  vShonghong  a  doctor  has  just  gone  out,  the  first 
resident  missionary,  for  whom  the  Samho  medical  work  has  already 
assured  a  kindly  reception.  In  early  days  the  distances  were 
great  between  Hakka  stations.  When  Mr.  Maclver  visited  Thong- 
hang  in  1882,  one  of  the  men  present  at  the  Sunday  services  had 
walked  more  than  twenty  miles.  "  I  have  heard,"  he  said,  "  that 
if  a  man  worships  God  he  gets  a  new  heart  and  his  heart  gets  peace. 
My  heart  is  not  at  peace."  To  Shonghong  some  men  come  once 
a  month  from  a  place  twenty  miles  away.  On  the  other  Sundays 
they  have  worship  by  themselves  in  their  own  village — a  pathetic 
call  these  little  village  meetings,  where  dimly,  gropingly,  men  who 
see  but  like  him  who  saw  "  men  as  trees  walking,"  are  seeking  to 
keep  hold  of  the  Christ  they  have  begun  to  know,  by  reading  the 
Gospel  story,  and  in  a  poor,  stumbling  fashion  crying  for  light  and 
grace. 

FORMOSA. 

The  Formosa  Mission  dates  from  1865.  In  1895  the  island 
became  a  Japanese  province,  and  since  the  Japanese  occupation 
the  missionaries  have  had  a  much  freer  hand.  The  old  Chinese 
Mandarinate  was  always  hostile.  The  Japanese  authorities  use 
much  official  red  tape,  but  they  are  not  unfriendly,  and  many  of 
the  Japanese  in  the  island  are  Christians.  like  the  Canadian 
Presbyterian  Mission  in  the  north  of  the  island,  begun  in  1871, 
our  Formosa  Mission  has  the  Chinese  population  and  the  civilised 
aborigines  as  its  field,  speaking  mostly  the  Amoy  dialect,  though 
here  and  there  are  colonies  of  Hakkas  also.  From  the  Amoy 
district  Chinese  crossed  over  to  Formosa  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  and  drove  back  the  Malay  inhabitants  into 
the  glens  in  the  great  mountain  range  which  runs  from  the  north 
to  the  south  of  the  island,  in  some  places  14,000  feet  in  height. 
In  the  mountains  the  Malay  tribes  remained  savages  and  head- 
hunters,  inaccessible,  imconquered.  Under  Japanese  rule  roads 
are  being  run  into  the  mountains,  and  the  savages  (numbering 
120,000)  are  being  subdued  ;  and  now  both  Presbyterian  Missions 
are  anxious  to  break  ground  amongst  them  also.  The  civilised 
Malays  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on  the  west  side,  and  in  the 


narrow  plain  between  the  mountains  and  the  east  coast,  speak 
Chinese,  and  have  yielded  glad  fruit  to  the  Mission.  During  a 
Dutch  occupation  of  the  island  (1624-1662)  missionaries  from  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  worked  amongst  the  aborigines  with  much 
success.      (Few  Chinese  had  then  come  across  from  the  mainland.) 
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When  the  Dutch  were  driven  from  the  island,  cruel  persecution 
exterminated  the  Christian  Church,  and  of  that  mission  no  trace  or 
memory  remains  in  Formosa.  (Mr.  Campbell  has  written  the 
story  of  the  Dutch  Mission,  and  given  some  of  the  Christian  books 
it  produced,  finding  his  materials  in  Holland.) 
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Xaturally  there  has  been  much  intercourse  between  the  Amoy 
mainland  and  the  Formosa  Chinese  since  the  Chinese  immigration 
began,  and  it  soon  became  an  ambition  of  our  Amoy  missionaries 
to  carry  the  Gospel  across  the  loo  miles  by  which  the  stormy 
P'ormosa  Channel  separates  Formosa  from  China.  In  1865  Dr. 
Carstairs  Douglas  accompanied  Dr.  Maxwell  to  Tainan.  After 
ten  or  twelve  days  of  successful  medical  work  in  Tainan,  the 
missionaries  were  driven  from  the  city  by  a  riot,  instigated  by  the 
authorities.  Takow  became  the  mission  headquarters  for  three 
or  four  years,  and  then  Tainan  was  re-occupied  in  peace.  The 
mission  hospital  in  Takow  is  now  to  be  in  charge  of  a  Christian 
graduate  of  the  Japanese  Medical  College  in  Taipeh,  the  Japanese 
capital  of  the  island.  The  Tainan  doctors  will  supervise  the  hos- 
pital work,  and  the  ministerial  missionaries  will  visit  the  stations 
to  the  south,  and  the  three  or  four  aboriginal  congregations  on  the 
east  coast. 

The  county  of  Chianghoa,  immediately  to  the  south  of  the 
Canadian  Mission  Field,  had  its  first  resident  missionary  in  1888. 
The  town  of  Chianghoa  (Shoka,  as  the  Japanese  call  it)  was  occu- 
pied some  years  later.  The  Formosa  Mission  has  three  hospitals, 
a  theological  college.  High  Schools  for  boys  and  for  girls,  and  100 
places  of  worship,  with  nearly  4,000  communicant  members.  As 
on  the  mainland  many  of  the  places  of  worship  are  but  rooms  in 
Chinese  houses,  but  an  increasing  number  are  churches,  built  for 
Christian  worship.  In  Tainan,  the  large  handsome  Maxwell 
Memorial  Church  has  no  screen  separating  the  men  from  the  women, 
as  is  still  usual  in  Chinese  churches.  The  Chianghoa  church  is  the 
only  church  of  our  Mission  with  galleries. 

Formosa  is  a  region  of  continual  earthquakes,  sometimes  (as 
five  or  six  ^'•ears  ago)  terribly  destructive.  Typhoons  also  of 
great  violence  are  frequent ;  one  in  1911  and  another  in  1912  cost 
the  Mission  man}'  hundreds  of  pounds  to  repair  and  rebuild  damaged 
mission  buildings,  and  to  assist  the  native  Christians  to  rebuild 
their  churches,  they  being  themselves  sore  sufferers  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  houses  and  crops  of  rice  and  sugar-cane. 


WOMEN'S  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION. 

It  is  fitting  at  this  point  to  record  with  grateful  admiration 
the  establishment  and  progress  of  the  Women's  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation. The  formation  of  the  Association  followed  the  Foreign 
IVIissions  Conmiittee's  glad  acceptance  of  an  offer  from  Miss  Catherine 
Ricketts,  a  valued  member  of  the  Brighton  School  Board,  to  go 
out  to  China  as  an  honorary  worker.  The  wives  of  the  missionaries 
have  always  done  much  to  win  and  instruct  women  and  girls,  by 
conducting  Girls'  Schools,  holding  women's  classes,  accompanying 
their  husl^ands  on  evangelistic  itinerations  and  visiting  the  women. 
Christians  and  non-Christians,  in  their  homes.  But  their  efforts 
are  necessarily  restricted  by  the  pressure  of  household  and  famil}^ 


cares,  and  there  is  all-iini)()rtant  serx'ice  to  be  rendered  by  ladies 
who  can  give  to  it  their  whole  strength.  Miss  Ricketts  went  to 
Swatow  in  1878,  and  there  and  in  Chaochowfu  laboured  with 
splendid  success  for  close  on  thirty  years.  In  1879  the  Women's 
Missionary  Association  was  formed,  and  since  then  its  diversified 
operations  have  been  carried  on  with  marked  efficiency  ;  at  home 
enlisting  in  its  support  the  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  of  women 
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all  over  the  Church,  and  admirablv  served  bv  its  agents  on  the 
Field. 

The  W.M.A.  foreign  staff  numbers  nearly  forty,  four  of  whom 
are  qualified  doctors,  in  charge  of  two  Women's  Hospitals.  The 
wife  of  one  of  our  doctors,  Mrs.  Macdonald  Smith,  is  also  a  qualified 
doctor.  Several  wives  of  mission  doctors  are  trained  nurses.  A 
later  development  of  the  work  for  women  is  the  provision  by 
private  gifts  or  out  of  hospital  revenues  of  trained  nurses  from 
home.     Two  of  our  hospitals  are  already  thus  equipped.     It  is 


an  undesigned  service  rendered  by  the  W.M.A.  that  from  the 
workers  not  a  few  of  the  young  men  of  the  Mission  have  obtained 
wives,  eager  missionaries  after  marriage  as  before.  Ahnost  every 
one  of  our  centres  and  sub-centres  has  a  Httle  company  of  W.M.A. 
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ladies,  and  nearly  half  of  the  4,000  pupils  in  our  schools  and  colleges 
are  under  their  care.  In  the  two  Women's  Hospitals  more  than 
7,000  in-patients  and  dispensary  patients  are  treated  annuall3^ 
Women's  schools  are  held,  sometimes  at  the  main  centres,  some- 
times at  the  out-stations,  and  of  priceless  influence  are  the  ladies' 
visits  to  women  in  their  own  homes. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Baptist  Zenana  Mission  and  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  the  W.M.A.  Committee  has  established 
a  united  Missionary  Training  Hostel  at  »Selly  Oak,  near  Birmingham, 
for  the  training  of  Nonconformist  women  for  mission  service.  By 
classes  in  the  hostel  and  by  lectures  in  two  adjoining  colleges,  the 
Friends'  and  the  Sunday  School  Training  Institutes,  candidates 
will  receive  such  preparation  as  will  fit  them  for  effective  work  in 
the  rapidly  changing  conditions  of  the  new  Far  East. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  MISSION. 

No  one  has  ever  doubted  the  necessity  of  Theological  Colleges 
for  the  training  of  native  preachers,  nor  the  duty  of  setting  up 
elementary  mission  schools  for  the  children  of  Chinese  and  Indian 
Christians.     But  there  has  been  much  hesitation  amongst  friends 
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of  Missions  as  to  the  legitimacy  and  usefulness  of  Mission  High 
Schools  and  Anglo-Chinese  or  Anglo-Indian  Colleges.  The  battle 
of  the  Educational  Mission  was,  however,  fought  and  won  years 
ago.  From  Mission  Colleges  and  Schools  there  have  come  many  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  steadfast  members  of  the  native  churches  ; 
and  many  more  not  as  5^et  Christians  have  carried  into  useful, 
honourable  lives  Christian  ideals  and  aims,  as  well  as  a  helpful 
friendliness  to  the  Christian  Mission.  Amongst  us  the  Missionary 
value  of  Christian  Schools  and  Colleges  has  never  been  questioned. 
There  is  a  primary  school  for  boys,  and  another  for  girls  at  many 
of  our  China  out-stations,  mainly  for  the  children  of  Christian 
homes.  (There  were  no  schools  for  girls  in  China  before  the  day 
of  Mission  Girls'  Schools.)  In  Formosa  the  Japanese  authorities 
support  good  secular  schools  everywhere  ;  and  they  have  insisted 
on  the  Chinese  children  attending  these  schools,  which  are  abso- 
lutely non-religious.  In  Formosa,  therefore,  to  meet  the  religious 
needs  of  our  Christian  boys  and  girls,  there  are  now  many  Sunday 
Schools.  Sunday  Schools  are  not  numerous  in  the  China  Mission, 
because  one  of  the  Sunday  services  is  usually  catechetical,  attended 
by  both  young  folk  and  adults. 

In  the  Mission  High  Schools  for  boys  and  girls  at  the  chief 
Mission  centres,  the  pupils  are  mostly  from  Christian  homes.  But 
in  the  Anglo-Chinese  Colleges,  in  Amoy  and  Swatow,  in  which  lads 
are  carried  on  to  the  standard  of  an  entrance  Universit}^  examination 
and  which  have  between  them  more  than  200  pupils,  a  considerable 
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percentage  of  the  lads  are  of  non-Christian  parentage.  So  it  will 
be  in  the  proposed  Anglo- Japanese  College  in  Formosa.  For  its 
buildings,  as  for  the  Swatow  Anglo-Chinese  College,  it  is  expected 
that  non-Christian  Chinese  will  make  a  large  contribution.     The 
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lads  go  from  the  Colleges,  some  to  Universities  in  the  West  or  in 
Japan  or  China,  some  to  Government  vSchools  as  teachers,  some 
into  the  Chinese  Post  Office  and  Telegraph  Office,  some  into  a 
business  life  ;  many  of  them  earnest  Christians,  and  all  of  them 
knowing  Christian  doctrine  and  influenced  by  Christian  morals. 
In  Government  vSchools  and  Colleges  under  the  Chinese  Republic 
no  worship  of  Confucius  is  henceforth  to  be  demanded,  so  that 
Christian  teachers  and  pi:i3ils  are  not  excluded,  as  they  were  under 
the  Manchus. 

THE  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 

The  constant  stream  of  Chinese  emigrants  to  Singapore,  two 
hundred  thousand  each  year,  chiefly  from  the  Amoy  and  Swatow 
districts,  many  remaining  in  Singapore,  many  more  passing  on  to 
the  Malay  mainland  or  to  islands  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  created 
at  once  an  opportunity  and  a  call  for  a  mission  to  the  Chinese  in 
the  Straits  Settlements.  The  call  was  the  more  urgent  because 
amongst  the  immigrants  there  were  often  Amoy  and  Swatow 
Christians,  to  care  for  whom  was  an  obvious  duty  of  the  Mission. 
There  is,  besides,  a  continual  return  to  China  of  Chinese  who  have 
accumulated  a  few  hundreds  of  dollars  at  the  tin  mines  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  or  on  sugar  or  cocoanut  or  rubber  estates,  or 
as  household  servants.  To  send  them  back  knowing  the  Christian 
Gospel,  perhaps  won  to  the  Christian  faith,  would  strengthen  the 
Mission  in  China.  Moreover  the  Straits  Settlements  (Singapore, 
Malacca,  Penang,  as  well  as  Johore)  have  a  large  settled  Chinese 
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population,  Straits-born  ("  Babas  "),  speaking  Malay,  many  of 
them  rich  and  influential,  largely  shaken  free  from  idolatry,  but 
religiously  indifferent.  If  they  could  be  gained,  they  would  be  a 
mission  force  of  much  value  for  the  conversion  of  China  itself. 
vSo  the  missionaries  and  the  Home  Church  felt ;  and  thirty-one 
years  ago  our  first  vStraits  missionary,  Mr.  Cook,  was  appointed 
and  sent  out.  His  work  has  been  largely  amongst  Swatow  Chinese. 
Eleven  or  twelve  years  ago  Mr.  Murray,  formerly  minister  of  the 
ICnglish  Presbyterian  Church  in  Penang,  who  had  then  acquired 
Malay,  was  appointed  to  labour  amongst  the  vStraits-born  Chinese. 
In  later  years  Amoy  Chinese  in  the  Straits  have  been  as  numerous 
as  Swatow  Chinese,  and  they  should  have  their  own  missionary. 
There  is  need  also  of  some  W.M.A.  ladies  who  could  join  Mrs.  Cook 
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SINGAPORE:    CHIXESK   EMIGRAXTS   OX    BOARD    SHIP. 

in  the  fine  work  she  does  amongst  Chinese  women.  The  »Singapore 
Mission  has  now  thirteen  stations,  two  of  them  in  the  mainland 
Sultanate  of  Johore.     The  communicant  membership  is  ahnost  400. 


THE  BENGAL  MISSION. 

India  could  not  long  remain  outside  the  missionary  horizon 
of  an  English  Church.  That  great  land  has  been  entrusted  to  Great 
Britain,  only  for  the  uplifting  and  the  evangelisation  of  her  people. 
To  our  church  also  came  the  summons — these  immense  throngs, 
their  spiritual  darkness,  and  the  wonderful  opportunit}'  under 
British  rule.  In  1862  work  was  begun  in  the  Rajshahi  district  of 
Bengal,    some    English    Presbyterian   merchants    having   business 
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interests  there.  The  first  missionary,  Mr.  Behari  Lai  Singh  (1862- 
1874),  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Duff.  Rampore  Boalia,  with  a  population 
of  20,000,  on  the  Ganges,  130  miles  up  from  Calcutta,  is  the  only 
considerable  Rajshahi  town.  Except  in  Natore  (9,000)  and 
Naogaon  (3,500)  the  rest  of  the  population  of  the  district 
(1,500,000),  is  scattered  over  more  than  6,000  villages.  They 
are  mostly  small  farmers,  cultivating  rice  and  jute,  a  majority  of 
them  Mohammedans.  Mr.  Behari  established  schools  in  Rampore 
Boalia  and  preached  all  over  the  district.  Under  his  successor, 
Dr.  Donald  Morison  (1877-1900),  the  Mission  became  predominantly 
medical ;  the  first  hospital,  a  small  hut  with  six  beds.  Zenana 
workers  were  for  some  years  supported  by  private  friends.  But 
since  18S4  the  W.M.A.  has  had  agents  in  Rampore  BoaHa. 
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Rampore  Boalia  is  on  the  western  border  of  the  district,  and 
has  no  means  of  communication  with  the  interior  except  by  bullock 
carts  drawn  along  poor  roads.  Thirty  miles  north  is  the  small 
town  of  Naogaon,  close  to  an  important  railway  junction  (vSanta- 
har),  and  on  the  banks  of  a  navigable  river,  and  to  that  place  the 
medical  work  was  transferred  in  1906  ;  a  ministerial  missionary 
and  the  W.M.A.  ladies  continuing  to  occupy  Rampore  Boalia. 
In  1912  in-patients  in  Naogaon  numbered  752,  and  dispensary 
patients,  6,957 ;  dispensary  patients  at  Rampore  Boalia  close  on 
5,000.  One  of  the  doctors  was  at  Rampore  Boalia  in  1912,  while 
the  ministerial  missionary  was  absent  on  furlough.     Converts  have 


not  been  numerous — "  Bengal  all  over,"  says  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  a  sister  Bengal  Mission.  And  the  work  has  not  been  un- 
fruitful. Zenana  visiting,  Girls'  Schools,  English  services  for  the 
students  in  the  Ranipore  Boalia  Government  Schools  and  College, 
evangelistic  itinerations  and  the  medical  work  are  certainly  helping 
to  prepare  for  the  great  harvest  which  is  one  day  (perhaps  sooner 
than  we  now  dare  to  hope)  to  be  gathered  by  missions  in  Bengal. 


THE  ORGANISED  MISSION  CHURCH. 


The  visible  outcome  of  65  years'  faithful  toil  of  an  eminently 
capable  body  of  labourers,  men  and  women  both,  is  a  Church 
meeting  in  350  places  of  worship  each  Lord's  Day,  with  nearly 
12,000  communicant  members,  and  a  Christian  communit}^  num- 
bering in  all  50,000  or  60,000.  To  make  Presbyterians  is  not  the 
chief  aim  of  the  Mission.  The  home  Church  and  the  Missionaries 
have  alwa3's  welcomed  cordially  any  movement  towards  one 
Church  for  China  and  one  Church  for  India.  The  daughter  Church 
in  China  forms  part  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  China,  and  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  India  includes  our  Rajshahi  Mission.  And 
all  movements  for  wider  co-operation  and  union  find  in  our  Church 
glad  support.  It  is  never  questioned  amongst  us  that  the  form  of 
government  of  the  Church  on  the  mission  field  is  a  minor  matter, 
and  will  ultimately  be  settled  by  itself.  But  meanwhile  our  Chinese 
Christians  have  taken  kindly  to  Presbj^terian  polity.  Its  rudi- 
ments are,  indeed,  in  the  body  of  elders,  a  secular  "  session,"  who 
manage  the  common  affairs  of  a  Chinese  village.  And  it  was  easy 
to  build  up  on  the  Church  Session  Presbyteries  and  Synods.  These 
higher  courts  are  composed  of  an  elder  from  each  congregation, 
along  with  its  preacher  or  ordained  native  minister,  and  also  the 
missionaries,  who  in  this  time  of  transition,  before  the  day  of  full 
self-government  arrives,  are  members  of  the  native  Church  courts, 
although  subject  only  to  the  Home  Church. 

In  the  China  Mission  there  are  four  Presbyteries,  Changchew 
and  Chinchew  in  the  Amoy  territory,  embracing  our  own  and  the 
American  Reformed  Churches,  and  Wukingfu  and  Swatow  in  the 
Swatow  and  Hakka  territories.  Above  the  Presbyteries  are  two 
Synods,  South  Fukien  (or  Amoy)  and  Chao  Hwei-chow  (or  Swatow). 
In  Formosa  the  two  Presbyterian  Missions  have  each  a  Presbj^tery 
(Tainan  and  Tamsui),  now  (October,  1912)  happily  united  under 
a  Synod  of  Formosa.  There  is  also  a  Presbytery  of  Singapore. 
Amoy  Churches  have  just  (September,  1912)  been  celebrating  with 
impressiveness  and  enthusiasm  the  Jubilee  of  the  formation  of 
our  first  Mission  Presbyter}^  that  of  Amoy,  one  of  the  very  earliest 
of  Chinese  Presbyteries — a  great  occasion,  with  crowded  meetings, 
200  delegates  from  ^country  churches,  and  a  remarkable  welcome 
from  the  chief  local  officials  of  the  new  Republic. 


THE    FINAL    TEST    OF    SUCCESS. 

And  now  let  us  submit  the  Mission,  into  which  our  Church 
has  put  so  much  of  faith  and  labour  and  gifts,  to  the  ultimate  test 
of  success  :  What  is  the  worth  of  the  native  Christian  Church  it 
has  built  up,  and  which  is  now  approaching  the  goal  of  self- 
government  and  self-propagation,  in  terms  of  Christian  character 
and  the  daily  life  ?     Three  things  may  be  said  by  way  of  answer  :— 

(i)  There  is  scarcely  a  single  member  of  our  native  congre- 
gations whose  Christian  profession  has  not  brought  on  him  or  her 
the'fire  of  persecution,  loss  of  land  or  destruction  of  crops,  physical 
violence,  enforced  exile,  trumped-up  accusations  and  unrighteous 
judgments   in   police   courts.     And   the   conununion    rolls   of   the 
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daughter  Church  have  inscribed  on  them  the  names  of  some  who 
"  resisted  unto  blood,"  both  in  China  and  in  Formosa. 

(2)  Judged  by  another  standard,  that  of  Christian  liberality, 
our  native  Christians  do  not  need  to  be  ashamed.  The  average 
annua^  givings  for  Church  purposes  and  for  domestic  missions  by 
each  Christian  head  of  a  household  is  at  least  a  month's  wage, 
and  given  for  the  most  part  out  of  deep  poverty. 

(3)  As  to  the  supreme  criterion.  Christian  character,  the  evi- 
dence crowds  on  us.  "  If  ever  I  go  to  Heaven  I  .shall  gladly  sweep 
the  floor  for  you,"  so  said  Mr.  Tan  Soan-leng,  the  pastor  of  the  chief 
Chinchew  Church,  to  Brother  Mao.  "  I  say  it  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart,"  he  added.  Brother  Mao  (or  Ba),  the  man  to  whom  he 
spoke,  had  been  a  clean-living,  devout  idolator  before  he  heard 


the  Gospel.  He  came  slowl}^  and  with  much  searching  of  heart 
into  the  Christian  faith.  Through  all  the  years  after  he  was  a 
self-sacrificing,  eager  evangelist,  held  in  reverence  by  his  Chinese 
fellow  Christians,  and  honoured  by  the  members  of  the  Mission 
l^and,  a  genuine  Chinese  saint.  Mao's  younger  brother  had  a  very 
different  history.  He  was  long  a  miserable  opium  sot,  repenting 
again  and  again,  returning  always  to  the  mire.  Mao  pursued 
him  continually  with  prayers  and  affectionate  pleadings,  never 
wavering  in  his  belief  that  the  prodigal  would  yet  be  saved.  After 
long  years  he  had  the  joy  of  victory — his  brother  cleansed,  in 
his  right  mind,  inside  the  Chrisfan  Church,  in  which  ever  since  he 
has  been  an  earnest  worker. 

The  Unsio  'pastor  represents  another  type.     He  is  a  faithful 
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minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  well  a  leading  and  greatly  respected 
townsman.  A  5^ear  or  two  ago  a  disastrous  clan  feud  was  raging 
in  the  district ;  at  the  request  of  the  Chinese  authorities  Mr.  t,im 
Beng-tek  undertook  to  mediate  betw^een  the  clans.  He  gave  a 
month  to  the  task,  and  succeeded  where  force  and  every  kind  of 
persuasion  had  hitherto  failed.  When  the  Revolution  came  to  Unsio 
and  the  Mandarins  fled,  the  townsmen  entrusted  the  government 
of  the  town  to  a  triumvirate,  two  non-Christian  men  of  high  repute 
and  the  Christian  pastor.  Chinese  Christians  have  indeed  ever>^- 
where  had  an  honourable  share  in  bringing  about  what  it  is  hoped 
will  be  the  new  era  of  freedom  and  honest  government ;  and  an 
immediate  recompense  is  promised  them,  the  absolute  removal  of 
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religious  disabilities.  All  over  the  land  pastors  and  elders  have 
been  invited  to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  transition 
time.  There  are  Christians  in  the  assembhes,  provincial  and 
national,  Christians  also  in  Yuan  Shih-Kai's  Cabinet,  sure  evidence 
of  the  universal  confidence  in  Christian  integrity  and  patriotism. 
At  the  recent  election  of  the  Fukien  Provincial  Assembly,  out  of 
9,000  voters  on  the  electoral  roll,  only  2,000  went  to  the  poll — the 
majority  of  those  Christian'^men.  Ne'xt  day  the  local  newspaper 
praised  Amoy  Christians^for^their  intelligent  and  patriotic  interest 
in  public  affairs.  _ 

I  ;  Christian  livesjare'^a^continual:- powerful  attraction  towards 
the' Christian  faith.""  Here"  are  typical  cases  which  could  easily  be 
multiplied : — A  Christian  girl  married  into  a  heathen  family, 
winning  most  of  them  to  the  worship  of  God  by  patience  and 
gentleness  in  the  face  of  strenuous  opposition  to  her  steadfast 
refusal  to  share  in  heathen  rites ;  a  woman  '  drawn  to  the 
Church  by  observing  that  Christian  boys  and  girls  passing  her 
house  day  by  day  on  the  way  to  school  never  used  the  foul  words 
which  are  constantly  in  the  mouths  of  the  children  of  non-Christian 
homes  ;  a  Christian  doctor  trained  in  one  of  our  hospitals,  turning 
from  a  private  practice  yielding  him  an  annual  income  of  I500  to 
become  a  preacher  at  a  salary  of  |i20. 

And  of  even  more  significance  than  the  testimony  of  selected 
lives  is  the  general  estimate  of  Christian  character  in  non-Christian 
circles.  "  Give  my  girl  a  Christian  character,  but  don't  make  her 
a  Christian,"  is  a  common  request  of  a  mother  bringing  her  daughter 
to  the  Mission  School.  The  heathen  folk  in  our  mission  districts 
readily  acknowledge  that  Christians  are  free  from  vice,  do  not 
meet  abuse  with  angry  passion,  have  "  clean  mouths."  A  frequent 
and  effective  challenge  to  a  heathen  audience  runs  thus  : — Naming 
a  Christian  man  of  the  place,  the  missionary  says,  "  You  know  him  ; 
vou  remember  what  he  was  ;  you  know  what  he  has  become.  It 
is  the  doctrine  which  has  wrought  this  change — is  it  not  good  ?  " 
The  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  manifest  in  the  churches  on  the  mission 
field  as  in  the  churches  of  the  Christian  lands. 

And  now  to-day  China  and  India  are  rapidly  abandoning 
ancient  superstitions.  It  is  the  work  of  the  West,  of  its  commerce, 
its  science,  its  literature,  its  Christian  missions.  And  unless  these 
two  great  lands  become  Christian,  when  the  next  generation  arrives 
the  West  will  be  responsible  before  God  and  man  for  the  certain 
result — strong,  innumerable  peoples,  without  gods,  without  God, 
and  therefore  without  authoritative  standards  of  morals  or  any 
restraining  vision  of  the  Unseen.  The  situation  demands  that  the 
Christian  West  shall  largely  increase  its  mission  force  and  adequately 
equip  its  mission  agencies,  so  that  when  idolatry  has  disappeared 
from  the  Far  East,  a  living  and  courageous  native  Church  may 
give  leaders  and  statesmen  to  these  wonderful,  aroused,  questioning 
peoples,  and  exercise  a  commanding  influence  on  their  public  life. 
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